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Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


All business of this compned, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
including reinvestments and the sale of Iowa Six Per Cent 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
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Trust Officer, J. 
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L Cc. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust offices 
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Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 
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, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
} Manens 
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Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GU ARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER 
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ties all ite C ‘apital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
— on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
or rent. 

The protection of ite Vaults for the preservation ot WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, 
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Playing at house cleaning is 
tire some, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


For Dry Goods 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


—las 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 


Clement A. Wasdiett: 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


2 WM. HEACOCK, 2is~ 
U N DERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


A 


Special abienidiinn paid to Shatin 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 


“DEVOTIONAL POEMS NO. 2.” 


Just published for the General Conference of 
Friends’ First-Day Schools. 
Price, g | , 
Friends’ Book Assoe iation, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 18, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering. Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. Principal. 


Second Term begins First month 30, 1593. Pupils may enter 
at any time, and will be charged from time of entrance. 


() HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
ehase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


] TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding echolars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par 
ticulers, address 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


Some People want the Earth 


We only want our customers to feel satisfied that 
they receive full value for the amount of money 
invested in our 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
Remember 
8 LBS. OF INGRAM’S BLENDED COFFEE 


(Whole or Ground) 
will be sent free within fifty miles of Philadelphia 
to railway station where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of TWO DOLLARS. 


William S. Ingram, 
No. 31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 






Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing thei 
money on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital , $950,000 
Sinking Fund Mortgages 
our specialty. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


| THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Fastern Office. 


| 533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
e Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS ae 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 82d Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 2212 Wallace Street. 


| (CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 





| & R. Ricwarns, 








MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 
HILLBORN 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
4027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


| 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
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found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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SINGING PRAISES. 


Tuey pictured heaven in by-gone days 
With angel hosts that sang 
For aye and aye the Maker’s praise, 
And all along the golden ways 
The harps celestial rang. 


But now, a century more wise 
Rejects the simple lore ; 

And yet, perchance, within it lies 

A truth from wise and prudent eyes 
Concealed, as once of yore. 


What fragrant fields the angel feet 
May tread, I do not know; 

What words the angel lips repeat, 

What seeds of uses fair and sweet 
The angel hands may sow. 


But this I know, the heart that stays 
On earth, and bears its part, 
And sings the while its Maker's praise 
On stormy and on suuny days, 
That is the heavenly heart. 


I think, when such a heart is freed 
From cumbering clay, and where 
The thought and love are word and deed, 
Unconsciously its graceful need 
Will change to music there. 
—Selma W. Paine. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[MEETING ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1892 ] 


PAPER: DUTIES REGARDING OUR &PIRITUAL SELF. 
THE preservation of its life appears to be regarded 
a8 a paramount duty by every animate creature. 
“ Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” Should 
the spiritual man be an exception to this universal 
law? Is the apothegm, ‘‘ The survival of the fittest,” 
any less applicable to this than to the ruder and 
grosser form of life ? 

Are the fruits of the spirit to be natural fruit only, 
or may they be improved by judicious culture and 
attention? It must be obvious that religious duties 
cannot be neglected without real loss to the spiritual 
life, and the healthfulness of life is largely depend- 
ent upon the quality of its nourishment. The more 
we partake of the Divine nature, the nearer we ap- 
proach the Divine quality of Him who, without self- 
assumption could say, “I and my Father are one.” 

Experience teaches us that obedience to manifest 
duty increases our self-respect, and, at the same time, 
removes from us any spirit of self-assertion. If, 
then, it be possible for the spiritual self to be im- 
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proved, invigorated, and refined, is it not the part of 
highest wisdom for us to recognize the claims of 
duty in this direction, and study to secure and apply 
the conditions and environments adapted to this 
culture. By the general rule of analogy we are taught 
that this spiritual self, like other things, is smali in 
its beginning, (“First the blade”), one of those 
plants in the garden which we are commanded to 
dress and to keep; our own child, to nurse and to 
cherish, to protect and to defend. If it be true that 
“The glory of the natural is one, and the glory of 
the spiritual is another, and exceedeth in glory,” should 
this department of our composite life appeal to our 
sense of duty any less fervently? or, rather, should 
we not, (Matt. 6: 33), “ seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness ?”’ 

The training of the religious life, while involving 
a great variety of manifestations, has in all ages been 
regarded by thoughtful people as a highly important 
duty. This spiritual self of ours, this interior es- 
sence of all that is lovely and beautiful in life, where 
may it find its friends, where encounter its ene- 
mies ? 

Opportunities for meditation, a devotional sense, 
a trustful reliance, a sympathetic heart, the commu- 
nion of the saints, the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, 
are its promised aids, whose friendship and com- 
panionship it is our duty to cultivate. Without 
these the gepiritual self is utterly alone,—all lower 
things are its enemies. It is a pilgrim and a stranger 
in the world. Schemes of statesmen and sharp busi- 
ness practices are alike distasteful. The greed of 
gain, the lust of power, the haste, confusion, and 
crowding wound it continually. And the estrange- 
ment is mutual. (I. Cor., 11: 14.) “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” These 
inharmonious surroundings, however, whilst they 
are annoying, are not necessarily dangerous. “A 
man’s greatest enemies are those of his own house- 
hold.” 

The seriousness of the conflict is involved in the 
hand to hand grapple, as it were, with the diseases 
that threaten this life of the spirit. Paralysis, dis- 
pepsia, blindness, and lameness, on the one hand, 
feverish excitement and anxiety on the other. The 
aggressive efforts of the mental and the physical 
powers to dictate, dominate, and control, bring us 
continually face to face with our duty to our spiritual 
self, which, being characterized by a desire to serve, 
is peculiarly liable to become a servant to those in- 
fluences that desire to rule, instead of being servant 
to the one Great Master only. 
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In the lower and cruder forms of organized being 
we find great tenacity of life, and but little sensibil- 
ity to injury. As we ascend the scale, increasing 
acuteness of perception, and tendency to suffer from 
surrounding conditions is apparent. So, this spir- 
itual self being most exquisitely acute, seems charged 
with a keen capacity for suffering far beyond the 
physical or the intellectual to experience or to con- 
ceive of. These find a healing balm for their wounds 
in retaliation. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” is their motto. That which cannot take care 
of itself is not worth being taken care of, they say, 
and hurrah for the winner always. The spiritual 
self being unprovided with such weapons, and suf- 
fering as much from injuries inflicted upon others as 
from injuries received, most frequently endure alone 
the keen and cutting thrusts of the intentional or 
the accidental intruder. 

To what end, then, does the apprehension and 
the fulfilment of duty to the spiritual self point? 
To make it strong in its own province, to give it the 
fibre of endurance, to qualify it to hold its own by 
its own higher and holier methods, to develop the 
nerve to bear its own cross on its own shoulders, and 
to enable it, when misunderstood, scorned, crowned 
with thorns and crucified, to overcome the world by 
adopting that magnificent prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.” 

We admire the trained muscular arm that wields 
the sledge. We respect the intelligent culture that 
regulates the forge and strikes when the iron is hot. 
We revere the full grown spirit that accepts the prob- 
lem of life and learns to realize “in what a forge 
and what a heat are wrought the anchors of its hope.” 

“Tt is a great achievement when, subduing the 
powers of nature, man harnesses them to his pur- 
poses, and sends them on hiserrands. Itisa greater 
achievement when sensible, of his own spiritual na- 
ture, he looks to the internal and eternal reality in 
himself, and learns to commune with that.” 

Duty to our spiritual self then seems to concentre 
in this. Aiding it to advance in the “ application of 
spiritual principles to material things,” encouraging 
it to “think great thoughts, to cherish noble feel- 
ings, to aspire toward an ever advancing better.” 

“Thy task may well seem over-bard, 
Who scatterest in a thankless soil 
rhy life asseed. With no reward 
Save that which duty gives to toil. 
‘Yet do thy work: It shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day ; 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 
Eleventh month 20, 1892. An earnest paper prepared 
and read by Samuel S. Ash, presented some thoughts on 
Duties Regarding our Spirtual Self. 

A friend suggested that our spiritual nature might often 
be refreshed could we learn, figuratively, to use our “ angel- 
wings ’”’ to rise above hindering things into a clearer, fresh- 
er atmosphere in which the soul would find the strength it 
needs. 

Another remarked how important it was to remember 
the lesson of growth alluded to in the paper: it is useless to 
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expect to attain a full spiritual stature at one bound. This 
side of our nature can be cultivated as well as the physical 
or mental. 

Attention was called to the spiritual reward as the 
highest. When right is done because it is right the true re- 
ward is found in peace of mind. 


We were told that a daily practice of the two great laws 
of love and truth would certainly lead to spiritual growth. 
In conclusion, a friend asked whether Jesus in many of 
his utterances did not imply the possibility of spiritual ad- 
vancement until we might even be called “ his friends.” 
Adjourned till 12th month 4th. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TONGUE: 


Ir is told of one of the medizval saints, that in 
his youth he went to a monk whom he requested 
to teach him a psalm. The monk selected the psalm 
beginning “I will take heed to my ways that I offend 
not with my tongue.” When the youth had learned 
these opening lines he declined to be farther in- 
structed, declaring that be must first perfect himself 
in the practice of this lesson. Years after when the 
monk met his pupil,and inquired why he had not 
returned to complete the learning of the psalm, the 
pupil confessed that he had not yet mastered the 
first lesson. To the medieval saint it was the work 
of a life-time to train the offending tongue. To every 
generation since, the same task has presented itself. 
No vicarious way has evolved itself by which the 
training of the parent could much serve the child. 
Only after many falls and many recoveries, and 
most persevering effort with his own little feet do 
the stumbling foot-steps of the the child grow sure and 
steady, so it must be by the faithful training of 
his own offending tongue that every human soul 
comes to that noble self-control whereby the offences 
of the tongue are kept in check. Many of these 
offences are the result of unfortunate association. 
Habits of incorrect speech are sometimes early formed 
that years of language-study find it hard to over- 
come. Itis only by careful watching and constant 
repetition that the habit of correct speech can be 
secured to the child. He is exposed not only to 
grammatical offence, but also to the contagion of 
vulgar and profane speech. This too, may become a 
habit,—a use of words without regarding their full 
significance,—a superficial thing not so deeply rooted 
in character, but that the habit may be overcome. 

Toese offences of the tonguae—ungrammatical 
and vulgar speech—work their chief harm to the 
speaker, separating him in a measure from those who 
have been so fortunate as to receive strenuous early 
training in correctness of speech; and separating 
him still more from those whose fine sense of beauty 
and fitnesscannot tolerate the speech that suggests 
uncleanness of thought. 

But there is another offence of the tongue whose 
devastations are like fire and mildew. Perhaps it 
was this that made the lifelong strnggle of the me- 
digeval saint. I mean the habit, so easy to form any- 
where in the world, and especially in a community 
like ours—the habit of careless comment or of harsh 
criticism upon our fellows. You have seen the devy- 


1Read at Swarthmore, Twelfth month 4, 1892, by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond 
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astation of forest fires. The spark heedlessly let fall 
upon a dry leaf lights a fire that burns acres of forest 
trees and destroys the farmer’s house and barns, and 
sweeps on to lay the town in ashes. So do our of- 
fending tongues speak words that are like sparks of 
fire. Our own superficial judgments of our fellows, 
our suspicions concerning our neighbors, the judg- 
ments and suspicions that other offending tongues 
have uttered, all these we pronounce and repeat, 
thoughtless of the consequences of such speech. The 
word of suspicion or of harsh judgment passes from 
one to another like the devastating fire. In the 
track of this burning speech falls many a fair fame ; 
and lies smothered many a noble ambition and 
worthy aspiration. This is oneof “ man’s inbumani- 
ties to man” that “make countless thousands 
mourn,” 

In this time of silence just before us I would turn 
our thought to self-examination. Are we offending 
against ourselves with careless speech, or vulgar, or 
profane? Are we offending against our brother, our 
love for whom is our only token of love for our 
Father whom we do notsee? Are our words poisoned 
arrows piercing and paralyzing the hearts about us; 
or are they like ministering spirits bearing hope and 
courage and good cheer to our fellow-travelers along 
the way of life? 

“He who the light to one dark soul shall bring, 

Among the sons of men is more than king. 

No word thou utterest, or good or ill, 

But sounds forever, wild or soft or shrill, 

Fast held within the vibrant air’s embrace. 

If words of thine shall brighten one sad face, 

Thine accents ease a brother's heavy load, 

Thy daily task reveal where truth is strowed, 

Then rest content! for there shall come a year 

And soon shall come) when back into thine ear 

With ten-fold power thy words, or ill or good, 

Shall speed with force that may not be withstood ; 

Then happy thou, if in thine ear shall ring 

Words that shall crown thee servant, helper, king! 


THE OLD TEACHING AND THE NEW: 
“ENGLISH INSTEAD OF GREEK. 
{A PORTION of the annual report of President Charles De 
Garmo to the Board of Managers of Swarthmore College. 
Presented at the annual meeting of stockholders, Twelfth 
month 6,] 

The changes in kind and quality of work now being 
made by Swarthmore, in common with other col- 
leges, furnish a suitable occasion for briefly con- 
sidering their causes. 

The educated public is practically a unit in the 
opinion that the college should furnish a liberal 
education; in this demand there has been little 
change. But when we ask what constitutes a lib- 
eral education we find that the advanced thought of 
the present differs materially from the current ideas 
of forty years ago. Then the chief subjects were 
classics and mathematics; little else was taught. 
Now language is always the means by which we 
express thought, and mathematics the means by 
which we determine the quantitative relations of 
things. Evidently these are important subjects, for 
without language our thought would remain undevel- 
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oped, while without knowing how the quantity of one 
thing is related to that of others we should not be 
able to master the material world. Railroads, 
bridges, ships, cities, and the like, would be im- 
possibilities. It is easy to see, therefore, that should 
we learn nothing more in colleges than what is con- 
tained in Latin,Greek, and mathematics, we should 
still have much knowledge useful for life. So great, 
however, was the old estimation of the value of for- 
mal culture that men were indifferent to the knowl- 
edge worth of studies. In accordance with this view, 
the classics were taught largely from the formal or 
grammatical standpoint. The ideas expressed by 
the Greek and Latin authors were not so much re- 
garded as the grammatical construction of the lan- 
guage. To be sure it is of immense service to bring 
pupils into contact with such ideas and views of life 
as are expressed by Plato; yet on the whole it must 
be admitted that the focus of the instruction was 
upon the grammatical structure of the language. 
However inadequate this theory may now seem, 
there are still those who regard it as having so large 
a measure of truth that it maybe well to examine for 
a moment the favorable side of this formal disci- 
pline. In the first place, grammatical study appeals 
particularly to intellectual aspects of the mind, for 
it reveals in a somewhat concrete way its logical 
workings. All thought is of course expressed in 
language, and can thus be studied through linguis- 
tic forms. When the student devotes his time to 
the discovery of logical relations of thought through 
a study of grammatical or rhetorical forms, he is in 
reality working at the beginning of such subjects as 
logic, psychology, and philosophy. For this reason 
classical students are likely to be strong logical 
reasoners, Furthermore, grammatical and mathe- 
matical studies are the easiest to teach. They be- 
come powerful pedagogical instruments of mind- 
training, even with poor teaching. The reason for 
this is that they are perfectly definite, and are for 
the most part logically arranged. This being the 
case, it is comparatively easy to present at each les- 
son just enough surmountable difficulties for the 
pupil to overcome. A lesson in Latin or Greek has 
somany sentences to translate, so many words to 
construe, s0 many exceptions to be noted. A lesson 
in mathematics has so many problems to solve. Each 
of these difficulties is perceptible, definite, and sur- 
mountable. They are of a nature to make them- 
selves felt to the student; he can not help seeing 
them, and, if he Jearns his lesson, overcoming them. 
There is consequently in these subjects a movable 
fulcrum of difficulties upon which the pupil may 
exercise his mental power. This is the reason why 
linguisticand mathematical studies have always been 
such incomparable instruments for exercising the 
intellectual powers of students. It is still their war- 
rant for a large place in the modern curriculum. 
The college has not yet learned how to teach mod- 
ern subjects, even modern languages, in such a way 
as to make them commensurable with the old sub- 
jects as intellectual disciplines. There are difficulties, 
to be sure, in the dissection of a bird, but they do 
not force themselves upon the student, compelling 
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him to master them in order to proceed. There 
is nothing that the professor of modern subjects 
needs tostudy so much as the the pedagogy of hie 
branch of instruction, for the probability is that a 
poor teacher in the old studies will show better 
results in the line of strictly intellectual drill. 

So much for the old curriculum, under the old 
methods. We need now to see in what particulars 
the modern college has departed from the road our 
fathers trod. The departure has been a double one. 
Both methods and subject matter have greatly 
changed. Methods have become more concrete and 
inductive; less dogmatic, formal, and deductive. 
Instead of spending one or two years in detached 
grammatical study, before beginning to read in a lan- 
guage, the teacher now sets the pupils to reading as 
soon as they have acquired even the most elementary 
notions of the grammar. He cal!s attention to regu- 
larity of forms and structure, thus building up a 
knowledge from the concrete matter of the text. 
The result is that the pupils read much earlier than 
they used to, gaining at the same time a much 
warmer interest in their study than was formerly 
possible. The same is or may be true in mathe- 
matics. This subject also is feeling the influence of 
the inductive sciences, which have taught us that it 
is better to proceed from facts to principles, than to 
attempt an application of principles before they are 
thoroughly urderstood. 

But the point in which the present current idea 


of liberal education differs most from the formal one 


just described lies in thesubject matter. It might be 
inferred that the modern college curriculum differs 
from the old only in the number of subjects taught, 
when the question might at once be raised whether 
a few subjects well studied would not be better than 
a larger number more superficially taught. The 
difference is more than quantitative,—it is one of 
kind. Not only were the old subjects taught in a 
formal manner, but they themselves were largely 
formal in character. Mathematics is not modern 
science, yet it underlies modern sciences as a form 
common to them all. We geta little of the concrete 
through the problems in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry is true, but pure mathematics is purely 
formal. In the same way, the grammar of any 
tongue is not thought, but it is a form in which all 
thought must be expressed. Now if linguistics and 
mathematics may fairly be called formal in their 
nature, the one giving the form in which human 
thought must express itself,and the other giving the 
form governing the natural sciences, then it follows 
that these are largely form-studies rather than 
thought—or knowledge—studies. 

The position of the modern college is that it is 
more liberalizing and far more useful to pursue 
thought-studies along with form-studies than it is to 
spend all the time on the formal aspect of instruction. 
The old idea that the student must, in order to geta 
liberal training, withdraw from lines of thought hay- 
ing immediate relation to life reminds one of the 
monastic period, when men withdrew to monasteries 
and hermits’ caves, in order to live a religious life, 
thus preparing themselves for the life to come. But 
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just as we now perceive that religion is vital only as 
it is wrought out in daily life, so the modern college 
perceives that true liberality in education consists in 
training the student, not only through the forms of 
knowledge, but by means of the knowledge itself. 
Liberality of education consists not so much in pos- 
sessing a traditional store of ideas, as in having 
understanding and sympathetic interest for what 
most concerns the welfare of man. He is illiberally 
educated whose interest and understanding are meas- 
ured alone by what pertains solely to his own 
calling. ; 

The studies of which linguistics may be said to be 
the form are those that pertain to human life and 
social organization, such as history, the record of 
what men have done; political economy, the exami- 
nation of the production, exchange, and consump- 
tion of wealth ; social science, a study of the social 
problems growing out of our religious, economic, and 
political conditions; political science, the systematic 
study of goverament; literature, the artistic repre- 
sentation of the ideals and strivings of men. Onthe 
other hand, the concrete studies pertaining to nature 
are physics, chemistry, biology, geology, physical 
geography, etc. If, therefore, we grant the principle 
that it is as good for the mind to exercise itself on 
concrete knowledge as upon merely the abstract 
forms of knowledge, we see that the scope and func- 
tion of college work immediately broadens. The old 
education fitted men for a few professions as they 
formerly existed, such as law, medicine, and theology ; 
but it had little immediate relation to other practical 
callings. It constituted, in reality, a special training 
for a few professions. Furthermore, it gave young 
men little opportunity to discover their natural tastes 
and abilities, whereas the modern college, dealing 
with a number of lines of actual knowledge, furnishes 
this very desirable opportunity. The natural results 
of the old formal training are more apparent in Ger- 
many than in this new land, where pioneer condi- 
tions still exert an influence. There the cultured 
and the uncultured form distinct social castes. So 
powerful has this caste feeling been that students 
have often been known to commit suicide rather 
than engage in non-professional work outside their 
caste. To this day the “bread studies,’ i. e., those 
having to do with real knowledge, are theoretically 
despised ; but they are diligently pursued by students 
of the universities. Now, however, in this country, 
since modern colleges recognize the dignity and cul- 
ture value of all the great sciences of lifeand nature, 
they bring the advantages of higher education to en- 
tirely new strata of society. Instead of confining 
college education as of old to a few professions, or to 
those who could afford it as a luxury, they now offer 
it as the greatest instrument of success in practical 
life for all who have the ability to pursue it and the 
money to pay for it. The college has therefore 
passed from a state largely aristocratic to one much 
more democratic. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of sad- 
ness to serve God with.— Fuller. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XV. 


TWELFTH month 1.—We had but little thought when 
le.ving our home in Eighth month that this date 
would find us yet in this Western country,and still 
find our time too short; but such is the case, and the 
present prospect is that we will not reach home 
much before the close of the year. 

Oar friends Benjamin F. Nichols and wife, came 
for us and took us to their home about eleven miles 
from Marshalltown, where we found a restful and 
cordial greeting, and with several friends who had 
been invited in, we spent the evening in a parlor 
meeting, which seemed to be enjoyed by all. On 
Sixth-day we drove to State Centre, and enjoyed a 
very pleasant call with our friends Benjamin’s mother 
and sister, and found a good supply of mail matter 
for us, bringing favorable news from all. Sixth-day 
evening we called a short time at Israel Packer’s, 
returning again to Benjamin’s for the night, and 
were joined by a number of our good friends from 
Webster City, with whom we had formed such a 
pleasant acquaintance. 

On Seventh-day morning we drove five miles, 
gathering at 10 o’clock with the meeting of ministers 
and elders, and it was felt to be a season of profit. 
The quarterly meeting, Prairie Grove, convened im- 
mediately after, in which much earnest labor was 
found, both in the public and business meeting, and 
the same appreciation and thankfulness that has 
been realized on preceding occasions was manifested. 
The feeling prevailed that no time should be lost, 
and our approval was asked for an appointment in 
the evening, and after dining and enjoying a very 
pleasant visit at Nathan Edsall’s, we returned again 
to the meeting-house, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances in the outward that could be imagined, 
with the moon in its fullness in an unclouded sky. 
With a corresponding clearness in the view of 
spiritual truths we were blessed in the presentation 
of them, and the attentive hearing, with expressions 
of appreciation following, gave additional evidence 
of its fitness. While we retired after such days of 
fulness, with some weariness of the physical, we 
also felt that it is good that some service can be 
found for us. After meeting we accompanied 
Howard Shumway and wife to their home for the 
night, and enjoyed the life and interest felt in the 
welfare of our Society, and faithful maintenance of 
our principles. 

First-day morning. We were favored again with 
a beautiful day and good roads, and shortly after the 
hour the meeting-house was well filled, and the 
spoken word was freely handed forth and apparently 
found logdment in many hearts. At the close of the 
meeting baskets of refreshments were brought in, 
and all provided with an abundant lunch during the 
recess, after which the First day School Association 
convened, and it was an interesting and profitable oc- 
casion, the exercises consisting of recitations, essays, 
and discussions relative to the principles and inter- 
est of the Society. The day’s work is not yet com- 
plete, as we drove five miles to Marshaltown, to an 
appointment in the Universalist church, which was 
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weil attended, and we think enjoyed by all. Return- 
ing to Marietta we spent the night at the home of 
William Woodward and wife, a visit which we much 
enjoyed. 

Second-day. A special appointment being made 
of the Philanthropic Committee to organize for work 
the ensuing year, much interest was manifested, and 
all encouraged to work in the various lines offered, a 
work in which all our yearly meetings have now 
joined, except our own, Genesee. Accord:ng to an- 
nouncement yesterday, after the committee meeting, 
all gathered in a meeting for religious mingling, and 
immediately an impressive silence prevailed, after 
which close religious service was required, then a 
season of interchange of thought, with some in- 
quiries relative to our testimonies and customs, then 
tbe voice of gratitude was heard, and Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting was closed, but we trust not soon 
to be forgotten. We feel that we cannot speak cor- 
rectly of all the meetings and yet avoid repetition in 
language, as each compares so favorably with its pre- 
decessor. Sometimes we feel that eaco is the best. 
Aud while we say farewell at all such times to so 
many newly made acquaintances, we also realize that 
we have added numbers to our list of warmly attached 
friends. 

After dining at William Woodward’s we madea 
short call in Albion, returning to William’s for the 
nigot. Oo Taoird-day morning he kindly conveyed 
us to Marshaltown, and at 10 a. m. we took train for 
Dubuque. As we speed from this State in which we 
have spent a month, we feel that our time has only 
been too short in some parts of it, but we trust that 
the profession of love and fellowship Friends make 
will forbid any feelings of jealousy or indifference if 
not called on, for | think with due consideration for 
the physicai, none can accuse us of neglect. 

We find lowa compares favorably with its sister 
States of the West, varying much in its appearance, 
some parts being quite rolling, and some (if in Can- 
ada) would be called rough, but most of it good, fer- 
tile land. Corn raising aud stock feeding are the 
farmers’ pride. 5 Ws 

Warren, Twelfth month 8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LILLES OF MEETINGS. 


AN article sigued * H,” 10 tue INTELLIGENCER AND 
JuURNAL of this date, moves me to make a few sug- 
gestions regarding the titles of our meetings. Toe 
title of New York Yearly Meeting as used in the 
minutes for many years was “A Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends held in New York.” 
For a few years past the definite arricle has been 
substituted for the indefinite article—‘‘ The Yearly 
Meeting,” etc. This was an improvement, but still 
not sufliciently specific. The above title, as well as 
that of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, only indicates 
what meeting is intended by the place where it is 
held. Now the same meeting may be held in differ- 
ent places at different times. For instance, Westbury 
Quarterly is held in the summer at Westbury, inthe 
fall at Flushing, in the winter at New York, and in 
the spring at Brooklyn. If we should say at one 
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time, ‘The Quarterly Meeting of Friends held at 
New York,” and at another, “ The Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends held at Brooklyn,” one not acquainted 
with the facts would not know that it was the same 
body. I think each meeting should have a specific 
name. If we say, as we do, “ Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends” held at New York, or at Brook- 
lyn, as the case may be, it gives a uniform and defi- 
nite name and is intelligible. 

In the proposed revised discipline of New York 
Yearly Meeting (not yet adopted) this indefiniteness 
is corrected, and the title given as “ The New York 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends.” 

The present titles of New York and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings imply an assumption very wide 
from the truth, i. e., that each of these meetings in- 
cludes the entire Society of Friends. In the article 
referred to “ H,” unintentionally, probably, makes the 
same assumption when saying (speaking of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting) “We are the Society of 
Friends.” 

I have recently seen copies of the disciplines of 
all our yearly meetings except Indiana (and the pro- 
posed revision of that before its adoption), and do 
not recollect that any one of them, except tbe last 
and perhaps Illinois, contains the title of the meet- 
ing of which it is the discipline, except upon the 
title page, i. e., the title is not in the body of the dis- 
cipline, and so is not officially stated and acknowl- 
edged. The proposed revision of New York corrects 
this defect also as to that meeting. W. H. W. 

New York, Twelfth month 3. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS: REVIEW NOTES. 
[THE lesson printed in last week’s paper was that for 
Twelfth month 18, and was the last in the series for the 
year, as no lesson is prepared for the last First-day of each 
quarter. The Lessons for 1892 being therefore completed, 
we shall enter upon the new series of Friends’ 
Lessons, prepared under the direction of our 
School General Conference 


Gospel 
First-day 
We give below, for Twelfth 
month 25, some review notes upon the quarter through 
which we have passed 

The lessons of the last quarter have been devoted 
to the history of the labors of the “Apostles and 
brethren” among the Gentiles, beginning with the 
preaching of Peter in the house of Cornelius, the 
Roman officer, and the gathering into the little band 
of Christian believers Cornelius and those who had 
come together to hear the discourse of Peter. 

We followed the journeyings of those who on the 
persecution which led to the stoning of Stephen 
were scattered abroad, and went every where preach- 
ing the word. Through these inspired teachers and 
preachers, the mixed populations of Phcenicia, cf the 
great city of Antioch, in Syria, and the voluptuous 
Grecians of the island of Cyprus were reached, and 
converts gathered wherever they went. In their first 
effort they went into the synagogues, which were 
found in every considerable town and city in a)l that 
region, and labored among the Jews only. After- 
ward those of the brethren who had lived among the 
Gentiles, and lost some of their exclusiveness, began 
to address themselves to the Gentiles. The preach- 


ing of Christianity at Antioch was in many ways a 
bold and momentous effort. 

The idea of one religion, adapted to the wants of 
all mankind of whatever nation or kindred, had in- 
deed been the theme of prophets, but the mind of 
mankind, generally, had never given it a thought. 
“As well,” said the philosophers, “speak of a uni- 
versal government, of universal manners and cus- 
toms, or of a universal languaye, as of a universal 
religion.” And the Romans in their endeavor to bring 
the whole civilized world under their sway, had in 
every case of conquest left the people free to exercise 
their own religious rites and ceremonies, asking only 
that they render unto Cesar the things which were 
Ceesar’s by right of conquest. 

It is the history of the first ten years of labor in 
the field of Christian effort that has been thus gone 
over. Of this period, Dr. Geikie, in the Sunday School 
Times of a recent date, writes: 

“The conversion of Paul was the virtual opening 
of the gates of Christianity to a new world, embrac- 
ing the wide circle of mankind. Peter, indeed, 
shortly after that great event, visited and baptized 
the centurion Cornelius at Cesarea, and the Holy 
Spirit gave his sanction to the extension of the offers 
of the gospel to the non-Jewish races, without re- 
quiring them to accept Judaism as well; and the 
evangelist Philip preached with much success at 
Samaria. But these incidents served rather to es- 
tablish a principle than to carry it out to a practical 
operation. To Paul remains the honor of being 
‘The Apostle to the Gentiles,’ for it is to him, above 
all the other apostles, that the Western world owes 
its being Christian. 

“ The passion of Divine love for the Saviour who 
had called him to this high office roused in his soul 
an enthusiaem for humanity, which gloried in the 
uttermost devotion, at any peril of life, to the cause 
of Jesus, who had died to become the Saviour of 
mankind. Henceforth his career was one long agony 
of danger and suffering. ‘Of the Jews,’ says he, 
‘five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in 
the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in 
perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren; in labour and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting 
often, in cold and nakedness.’ Besides all this, there 
rested upon him ‘ daily, anxiety for all the churches,’ 
(IL. Cor., 11 : 24-28.) 

“Such mighty energy for the common cause, and 
such fervid zeal for the common Master and for the 
world of common humanity, might bave been ex- 
pected to call out an enthusiasm of admiration for a 
man capable of displaying them, and to have set him 
on the pinnacle of fame in the church at large, which 
owed so much to him. The strange perversity of 
human nature, however, on the part of the zealots of 
Judaism who had become Christians, but still in- 
sisted on the old faith being held an essential part of 
the new religion as well, saw in him rather a heretic 
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to be proscribed than a prince of their creed to be 
honored,and hence his life was a constant defense 
from the insinuations, aspersions, and bitter attacks 
of hosts of rancorous enemies. Because he excused 
the heathen from the intolerable requirements of a 
rabbinical Mosaism, they saw in him only the fancied 
shortcomings that roused their fury; and they so 
maligned him in all parts of the Christian world that 
his name sank comparatively out of sight very soon 
after his death. It was brought into its well-deserved 
place of honor again, as that of one who was not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostle (II. Cor. 11: 5), 
by Luther and the reformers, who placed his great 
doctrine of justification by faith, in contrast to justi- 
fication by human merit, in the foreground of their 
theology. 


. . 


“The gathering of a small band of heathen in 
Antioch as disciples of Jesus, accepted solely for their 
trust in him as the anointed Saviour of all men,—of 
the slave as well as his lord, no difference being made 
between them if equally sincere,—proclaimed a new 
era for humanity. From that moment it was only a 
question of time when the admission of the worth of 
manhood shou!d have spread from land to land, set- 
ting at their true worth the accidental differences of 
rank, money, caste, or race, and raising the bumblest 
social outcast in whom God saw his image reflected, 
above the highest of mankind who had not that 
seal of the nobility of heaven. 

“The first Christian mission was the emphatic 
proclamation of this stupendous disclosure of the 
new relations in which the eternal Father revealed 
himself to all his children, of every people and kin- 
dred and nation and tongue; for none could bave 
been more lowly than the rude mountaineers of Ly- 
caonia, and none reflected the culture and refinement 
of the age more splendidly than the Roman procon- 
sul of Cyprus. They received the same overtures of 
heavenly grace,and were baptized with the same 
outpouring of the Spirit from on high. Asa pattern 
to the ministers of the cross of every age, the self- 
abandonment of Paul and Barnabas to their work, 
the absence of athought of themselves in their en- 
thusiasm for the glory of God and the salvation of 
man, pitch the conception of a true devotion on so 
high a level that no one who does not seek to emu- 
late their fervor and devotion can claim to be a true 
servant of Christ at all.” 


Svucu is, 1 believe, the great hope of the human 
race. It does not lie in the “ Progress of the Intel- 
lect,” or in the conquest of fresh powers over the 
realms of nature, not in the improvement of laws or 
the more harmonious adjustment of the relations of 
classes and states, not in the glories of art or the tri- 
umphs of science. That which will truly constitute 
the blessedness of man will be the gradual dying out 
of his tiger passions, his cruelty, and his selfishness, 
and the growth within him of the God-like faculty 
of love and self-sacrifice,—the development of that 
holiest sympathy wherein all souls shall blend at last, 
like the tints of the rainbow which the seer beheld 
around the great white throne on high.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


THE NEW SCRIPTURAL EXEGESIS. 

Prof. Lemuel 8. Potwin, in The Independent. 

We have the New Chemistry, the New Psychology, 
the New Philology, aud so forth; why not say the 
New Exegesis? Let me make a bare statement of 
its main features and give a single illustration. The 
New Exegesis brings to the front the following 
points: 

1. The Scriptures are literature, bound by its 
laws, and entitled to all its liberties. 

2. The times and training and circumstances of 
each writer are voiced in his work. 

3. Not only his single words, but his phrases and 
whole conceptions are to be interpreted in the light 
of his knowledge, and of the knowledge belonging 
to his times. 

4. The Holy Spirit inspires and guides, but does 
not destroy or diminish personal peculiarities, not 
always even personal ignorance, 

5. The one question of the biblical exegete is 
not, What is the absolute truth? but, What is the 
view, the thought of the writer orspeaker? This 
last point, even when not denied, is sometimes re- 
garded with suspicion. 

“Tf the Bible is trne, then the true meaning is 
absolute truth.” But know thou, vain man, that 
what you mean by absolute truth, is truth as you and 
your times understand it. A thousand years hence 
what will your “ absolute truth” amount to? At 
present the difference, if any, is between the view of 
the ancients and your view. The business of the exe- 
gete is to bring out the former view, and then it may 
be compared, without fear and trembling, and with- 
out condemnation, with the view of our own times. 

My one illustration of the New Exegesis is from 
demoniacal possession. It is represented in the new 
Testament that certain sufferers were possessed by 
demons. To the exegete that representation is con- 
clusive and final. He may bring out in the fullest 
manner the knowledge and thought of those times 
respecting demons, but as to the question, Were they 
actual demons or devils? this is a matter for the 
psychologists and philosophers of our day, or of a 
thousand years hence, but not for the exegete of 
to-day or of any future day. If successive genera- 
tions should consider it true that epilepsy, or mes- 
merism, or the spirits of dead men, or anything else 
explains the phenomena of demoniacs this would 
make no difference with the work of the expositor. 

The foundation-principle of the New Exegesis is 
to interpret everything according to the language 
and thought of the times. But does not this narrow 
and belittle biblical interpretation? It narrows but 
it does not belittle. It enables the expositor to enter 
into the thought of bis writers with a sympathetic 
and even dramatic enthusiasm. It lifts exegesis out 
of conflict with modern science and philosophy, for 
it moves on a different plane. It mate: successful 
exegesis a ‘“ possession forever”; for the Scripture 
that is interpreted truly for its time is true for all 
time. Nor need we hesitate to apply the New Exe- 
gesis to the words of our blessed Lord himself, for it 
belongs to the genuineness of his incarnation that he 
should enter into the language and thought of his time. 
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SOME MODERN QUESTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 

Tue nice distinctions which the application of Chris- 
tian ethics to the transactions of every-day life is 
disclosing, must eventually lead to a clearer appre- 
hension of the lines which mark proprieties both in 
speech and action, which to overstep, brings criticism 
if not open censure. 

As we read and study the precepts of the new 
Testament in their application to human needs and 
conditions, they seem so clear and unmistakable 
that the mind of even ordinary comprebension must 
be sensible of their force and power. 

The revolt from the intolerance and moral cor- 
ruptions that made the medieval church a sink of 
iniquity and oppression, led as it was by the rugged 
and unpolished, but honest, devout thought of cen- 
tral and northern Europe, stripped religion of every 
vestige of art and polish, of sentimentalism and mys- 
tical symbols, leaving only the white light of truth 
as declared in the “ Thus saith the Lord” of the an- 


the ground of belief which brought salvation to man. 
In their earnestness to be strong and honest and 
“without guile,” these reformers gave little heed to 
the graces of the Spirit which the gentle, peace-lov- 
ing James, “ the brother of our Lord,” enumerates as 
traits and characteristics of the best Christian life to 
be cherished and observed,—they passed over with- 
out emphasis the admonition of tbe scholarly Paul, 
“ Be courteous,” and were content if by prayer and 
fasting and a rigid adherence to the testimony “ By 
grace bave ye been saved, through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God,” they might 
make “their own calling and election sure,”’ with 
little respect for others who saw differently. Aus- 
tere as was this protest,there was a wholesome tonic 
(if one may so speak) in it that the church greatly 
needed, It taught that man must coOperate with 
God in his own salvation,—that he must awake to 
righteousness, and sin not—that the advocate with 
the Father in the soul’s redemption was Christ, and 
not some church functionary who sold the gift of 
pardon to enrich its coffers. 

In these later days there is no less appreciation in 
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the church of what is strong, wholesome, and endur- 
ing in its ethics, but there is less insistance upon a 
strict adherence to its testimonies. In the desire to 
give prominence in many Christian organizations to 
the freedom of the Spirit, there is not the insistance 
for obedience to the letter, which, if rightly viewed, 
will be found in unison with the Spirit. 

Much that is written and much that is spoken 
can scarcely bear the test of the injunction of the 
Great Teacher, “ Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay;” and this laxity of wholesome utterance is 
the more to be deplored since the wider knowledge 
of duty and obligation which the study of ethics in 
our higher schools has diffused, gives a keener in- 
sight into the shams and hollow pretences with 
which we try to deceive ourselves and mislead 
others. Character was never more clearly read or 
more impartially weighed, and no fear of giving 
offence or of losing the influence of those holding 
important positions, should tempt us to condone 
anything, which, when impartially judged, is found 
wanting in the best and truest elements of character. 

Allowance must always be made for differences in 
temperament, and in the way of looking at things, 
but, there is a general assent to what is embraced as 


Christian ethics, which all should endeavor to ob- 
serve. 


M4 RRIAGES. 
BARTRAM—HENDERSON.—At the residence of the 
bride's parents, under the care of Goshen Monthly Meet- 
ing, Twelfth month 8, 1892, George H., son of J. Hibberd 
Bartram, and Ruthanna, daughter of 


Richardson P. and Sarah L. Henderson, all of Chester 
county, Pa 


DEATHS. 

BALLARD.—In Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 
26, 1892, Achilles Ballard, aged 73 years; a member of 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

BAYNES.—In Baltimore, on the evening of Ninth 
month 15, 1892, Joseph P. Baynes, a native of Yorkshire, 
England, in the 84th year of his age; a member and elder 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. 

BEDELL.—- At his home in Lansing, Mich., on Eighth 
month 8, 1892, of heart failure resulting from La Grippe, 
Benjamin Bedell, in the 60th year of his age, formerly of 
Greene county, N. Y.; a member of Coeyman’s Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was a kind husband and father and a very benevo- 
lent man, and he leaves a large circle of friends to mourn 


his loss. His end was peace. 


BUCKMAN.—At Miliville, N. J., Twelfth month 7, 
1892, Ge rge Buckman, in his 90th year. Interment from 
the residence of Owen W. Worstall. 

FULTON.—At Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Twelfth mo., 
8, 1892, Laura V., daughter of Edwin R. and the late El- 
vira Fulton, and granddaughter of the late Ira Jenks 
aged 42 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

MALONE.—At his residence in Johnsville, Pa., on the 
28th of the Eleventh month, 1892, after a long and suffer- 
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ing illness which he bore with Christian fortitude, Lewis 
Malone, Sr.,in his 70th year; an esteemed member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

His close was calm and peaceful. 


MURPHY.—In North Dakota, Ninth month 7, 1892, 
Edwin Garretson, infant son of John and Clara Murphy, 
aged 2 years. 

NORMAN.—In Philadelphia, on the 3d of Twelfth 
month, 1892, Ann M. Norman, in the 85th year of her age ; 
a member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

REEDER.—At his residence in Solebury township, 
Bucks county, Pa., Seventh month 28, 1892, Joseph E. 
Reeder, aged 89 years and 4 months ; a member of Solebury 
Monthly Meeting; and— 

At her residence in Solebury township, Bucks county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 2, 1892, Letitia Reeder, aged 91 years 
and 21 days; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

They were married Fourth month 11, 1827, 
together over 65 years, on the same farm. 

SMITH.—At Glenside, Pa., on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 9, 1892, Mary Eckstine Smith, aged 57 years, daugh- 
ter of the late Ralph Smith, and granddaughter of the 
well known minister, Nathan Allen Smith, of Philadelphia. 

THOMAS.—On Second-day, Twelfth month 5, 1892, 
Adrianna, widow of Joseph Thomas, aged 85 years; a 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WALTON.—At Buffalo, N. Y., Eleventh month 14, 
1892, Dr. John Tompkins Walton, aged 62 years, son of the 
late John T. Walton, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


and lived 


LIQUOR AT PUBLIC DINNERS. 


Ones of the serious obstacles in the pathway of the 
total abstinence movement is the custom of wine- 
drinking at popular banquets. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city gave its 142d dinner at Delmoni- 
co’s, on the evening of the 15th ult. Many distin- 
guished guests were present, including ex-President 
and President-elect Grover Cleveland, with two well- 
known clergymen of this city, and other distinguished 
citizens occupying seats of honor. The bill of fare, 
as printed, contained six kinds of wines and liquors. 
Among the speeches that followed the two-bour din- 
ner, was one by President Cleveland, in which, re- 
ferring to the banquet, he mentions “ the very best 
things to eat and drink.” This indicates his appre- 
ciation of the ample wine and liquor supply pro- 
vided by the banquet purveyors. Of course, it is not 
expected that the very respectable gentlemen who 
gather about these tables will drink to inebriety, and 
probably few, if any, do indulge to the extent of 
what would be commonly called “excess.” But the 
example of such banquet-drinkers is pernicious in 
the extreme, assuming that all drinking of intoxi- 
cants is wrong. If these gentlemen are to indulge 
in their wines and liquors on such an occasion, then 
why should not the denizens of the slums and the 
habitués of the saloons indulge also in their way and 
kind, in beer and other liquors suited to their taste 
and purse? The widespread interest in mission and 
slum work in our large cities is eminently creditable 
to the Christian spirit of the time, but there is also 
urgent need of temperance misssonary work of an 
effective kind among the rich and well-to-do, such as 
our Chamber of Commerce in this city represents.— 
National Temperance Advocate, 
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WESTERN DEPARTMEN1. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND 
WHITE, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA ] 
AN APPEAL TO WESTERN FRIENDS. 
Dear Friends: To you who are interested in the 
Western Department, not only those who in the last 
year have contributed their mite in filling the space 
granted us, but also those who have been interested 
in reading from time to time the matter furnished 
for publication, we desire to say that we again re- 
sume the duties of editorship assigned us by Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, under a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility than in the past. As we re-enter the field of 
journalistic labor, we renewedly feel our inability to 
do justice to the c.use we love. Then can we not 
confidently hope that we will receive through the 
weeks and months of toil and anxiety which the fu- 
ture has in store for us at least the codperation and 
help that the past year bas given; yea, cannot we 
hope to realize that an increase of interest, a deeper 
love for truth,a more earnest consecration of our 
whole being to the service of our Divine Master, as 
will secure to us even more than the past has given? 
O, may there be an awakening in our entire mem- 
bership to the great possibilities of life; and use the 
opportunities for more extended usefulness that is 
ever opening to us, and thus be instrumental in the 
divine awakening to arouse the indifferent to the 
higher purposes and aims of life, and those who are 
at easein Zion to greater faithfulness to the little du- 
ties that come to all of us each day. 

So, dear readers, let us cultivate the spirit of belp- 
fulness, and share with each other the burdens of 
life. To make the Western Department a suc- 
cess, we most earnestly ask your sympathy and co- 
operation. Demonstrate your faith and your interest 
by your works; give a hearty response to our ap- 
peals for reports from particular meetings, First-day 
schools, and young people’s meetings. These will 
interest every lover of Society. 

Also, we desire that all within our borders may 
feel an interest in extending the circulation of the IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL beyond evenilts present lim- 
itginto homes whereit has never gone. Asthe years 
go by I realize that it isan important factor in the 
dissemination of our views on all subjects of religious 
interest. There is an enquiry abroad regarding our 
faith. The question is ofien asked, What do you be- 
lieve? There now occurs to my mind a little inci- 
dent that illustrates this point. A stranger, whose 
face I have never seen, who resides semewhere in 
Wisconsin, (unfortunately I have not his letter to 
quote from, and on tbat account will be obliged to 
give it from my best recollection), makes this en- 
quiry: “ What are Friends?” and then says: “I 
have made myself acquainted with every phase of 
religious thought, except those who bear the name 
of Friends. I have heard they were opposed to war, 
to capital punishment, and also bore a testimony 
against oaths. I would like to know something of 
them.” We answered, giving our views as best we 
could, first in regard to the Inner Light as a funda- 
mental principle of Friends, also our views on War, 
Capital Punishment, Oaths, etc.,and enclosed a paper 
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prepared and read before the First-day School Gen 
eral Conference, held at Pendleton, Indiana, two 
years ago, by Wm. M. Jackson, including other leaf- 
lets that would interest and instruct the enquiring 
mind. Soon came these words in substance as a 
reply to what had been received: “I thank you for 
the letter and leaflets you sent me. They come the 
nearest my God-given views of anything I have ever 
seen. I intend to investigate them. If you have 
anything more that will give me light on your doc- 
trines or principles, I will gladly receive them.” 

We afterwards forwarded for him a year’s sub- 
scription for the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL. We 
hope he has found in its pages an answer to his 
questions. We bave heard nothing from him since, 
but hope he will continue to be a reader, and that 
some one will be impressed to give through its pages 
clear and concise statements of our fundamental 
principle, and the testimonies that have grown out 
of an adherence to this Inner Light, for the benefit 
of those who are enquiring to know more of us. 

Tuomas E. Hove. 


PRAIRIE GROVE MUNTHLY MEETING. 

A week of uninterrupted cloud, fog, and mist was 
followed by three beautiful, almost ideal days, the 
Ist, 2d, and 3d of this month, and they were most 
gratefully appreciated by the friends in attendance 
at Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, held at Marietta, 
Ia.,on the 3d. The meeting of ministers and elders 
met on Seventh-day morning. Reports were received 
from the preparative meetings composing this meet- 
ing, which were more encouraging than at some pre- 
vious times. The Quarterly Meeting convened at 
the usual hour, with an average attendance. In the 
absence of the Clerk and Assistant, Lauretta Nichols 
and Theodore Russell were appointed for the day. 
It was pleasant to have the representatives all re- 
spond to their names except one, who was prevented 
from attending by an accident. 

Our valued friends, Isaac and Ruth Wilson, were 
present with a minute, to the expressed satisfaction 
of the meeting. The queries that are made at this 
time were answered favorably. An interesting fea- 
ture of the proceedings was the reading of a letter 
frow Nebraska Half-Year’s Meeting, which was re- 
ferred to a committee for reply. Isaac Wilson, ina 


few well-chosen words, stated that he and his wife | 
| and well understood. 


had recently visited our aged and venerable friends 


Joseph A. and Ruth A. Dugdale, and that he wasthe | 


bearer of a message of love from them to this meet- 
ing; it was received most gratefully. 

Before closing, Isaac Wilson acknowledged that 
his labors had been blessed with the sustaining ef- 
forts of many friends, and yet he could but have 
the painful conviction of lukewarmness in some 
quarters. He exhorted to individual faithfulness to 
all responsibilities, and entreated us to come, taste, 
and see for ourselves that the Lord is good. Daily 
obedience, he feelingly reminded us, is the basis of 
daily growth, 

A meeting was appointed for the evening, which 
was well attended. Isaac spoke from the text, “ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day? If any man walk 





in the day he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of the world.” Some points may be briefly 
noted. God is light, not has been, or will be, but is, 
and the day when we walk in the light, and stumble 
not, is the day when we do the right thing at the 
right time, in the light of truth or God. Jesus used 
the most common and ordinary occurrences of life 
to illustrate his deepest truths. When we walk in 
the light of truth it is our day, but sin is as the dark- 
ness of the night; with our faces turned from the 
light we stamble. Religion in its everyday use and 
application is simplicity and naturalness itself ; there 
is no mystery in it. Salvation is saving men from 
committing sin, rather than from the effects of sin. 
Sin is wrong living in any way,—failure on our part 
to do anything we know it right to do. We dig the 
graves of our own sins, and bury ourselves in their 
darkness. When, like Mary and Martha, we are will- 
ing to confess where we have buried a cherished sin, 
go to its grave, roll away the stone, and acknowledge 
the power of God, we will be resurrected from these 
graves of sin into the lifein Christ. God never made 
but one requirement of man. “Give me thine 
heart.” It must be the abode of His spirit. ‘* Not 
even Christ can save from sin, unless he comes and 
works within.” Let each one, young and old, put to 
himself the searching question, “ Does God intend 
that any light shail emanate from my life, that shall 
be a guide or a jeader to any other soul?” No pro- 
fession is of any value that can not be put in prac- 
tice and made to adorn the daily life. Good works, 
in the love of God, form the ladder on which we rise 
from earth to Heaven. 

On First-day morning the seating capacity of the 
house was entirely occupied by an audience that fol- 
lowed with close attention a powerful sermon from 
our visiting brother, from the words: “ Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” He said to his 
sorrowing disciples and to his followers of all times, 
the same power that enabled me to triumph over the 
trials, the temptations, and the allurements of the 
world, will evable you to do the same. “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” put away the promptings or sug- 
gestions of the lower nature, and God’s angels will 
come and minister to usin their stead. We can do 
no service to the Master that is not a greater service 
to ourselves. Belief in the overcoming power of 
Christ, to be efficacious, must be rational, practical, 
If, bringing our gifts to the 
altar, we remember that our brother hath aught 
against us, it is our duty to overcome, at once, every 
feeling of resentment towards him, and, perhaps, 
later it may be needful for us to go to him and be 
reconciled. If there are any wrangling or disturbing 
influences in our souls they must be overcome at 
once. Sell our unsatisfying qualities, as the com- 
mand was to the young man,—not throw, or give 
them away, but sell them for a compensation,—a 
price, and receive in return peace, joy, contentment ; 
and, following the steps of Jesus, live lives of right- 
eousness, which simply means doing right. 

This meager sketch, not even an outline, cannot 
do justice to the clear and forcible illustrations by 


| which the speaker presented his living thoughts, and 
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we believe they found an abiding lodgment in many 
hearts, and will bear the fruit of practical righteous- 
ness in the days to come. 

At the close of the morning meeting an abundant 
lunch was spread, of which all present were invited 
to partake. After enjoying the repast and the social 
opportunities it afforded, the audience were called to 
order to allow the Quarterly Conference to transact 
its business. Ellwood P. Cooper and Mary Nichols 
were appointed clerk and assistant for the day. A 
chapter from the gospel by John was read by the 
clerk. The three schools composing this conference 
all gave lively and interesting reports, although one 
stated it was laid down, according to its custom, for 
the winter. The appointments of clerks being in 
order at this time, Harry G. Hartly and Hetty Rus- 
sel were proposed by the committee, and accepted by 
the Conference. Benjamin F. Nichols gave a brief 
exhortation to parents to exercise a care that their 
children attend our regular meetings. 

Lucy Nichols beautifully recited “The Bell of 
Atre.” Edna Russel rendered “ Rock of Ages” very 
nicely. Emmor E‘sal, Lizzie Russel, and Sammie 
Nichols were all on the programme, and responded 
by well spoken selections. A paper by Phebe E. 
Russel was read by her daughter Lizzie. Another, 
by a member of the school, was read by Laura T. 
Marsh, and another, by Henry Nichols, completed the 
prepared exercises. We hope to give these papers, 
or parts of them to the readers of this paper, as space 
will allow. The subject for discussion, whose exact 
wording I cannot now recall, related to the views of 
Elias Hicks and their value to us. It was partici- 
pated in by several Friends in a spirited, but concili- 
atory spirit, under the influence of which the con- 
ference was concluded. In a later article we hopeto 
give some account of the “ Young Friends’ Society,” 
which held it regular meeting First-day evening. 

M. C. W. 


“FE. H.T.,” writing from Hitchcock, Iowa, says: 
“We have been much interested in following Isaac 
Wilson in his gospel visits among our many Western 
Friends, as mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, yet we cannot help feeling as if we were 
neither Western Friends nor Eastern Friends, but 
Southern Friends, as we receive very few visits out- 
side our own Yearly Meeting.” 


A friend writing from Clear Creek, IIl., says 
“Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, recently held a So- 
cial Purity meeting in a neighboring town. She spoke 
forty minutes, and held her uudience from first to 
last.” 


On ty what we have wrought into to our character 
can we take with us to the other world.— W. Hum- 
boldt. 


Nort to recognize goodness is to admit one’s own 
intrinsic baseness. It often happens, therefore, that 
those who are too narrow and mean to speak a word 
in commendation of the living, seek to make amends 
in the eyes of the world by praising the dead.—Ez- 
change. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tus was held at Quaker Street, N. Y., the 19th, 20th, 


21st of Eleventh month. It was much smaller than 
last quarter. Advancing years and ill health con- 
fine some of our most active members at this inclem- 
ent season of the year. On Seventh-day we felt 
very poor and weak, on account of our small num- 
bers; but Philip S. Dorland, a. Friend from Sara- 
toga, came in time forthe meeting of ministers and 
elders, and when gathered we felt that he was truly 
in the right place; his words to us were helpful and 
strengthening. 

On First-day morning the First-day school exer- 
cises were held as usual, Philip addressing a few 
words of counsel and kind encouragement at the 
close. When all bad gathered into the silence of the 
meeting, excellent testimonies were borne by Rhoda 
Corbin, Philip S. Dorland, and Joseph T. McDowell. 
At3 o’clock in the afternoon, a meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Philanthropic Committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting, upon the subject of 
Temperance. It was quite largely attended. Wm. 
Chadwick was chairman of the meeting and opened 
with a few appropriate remarks. He was followed by 
the reading ofa selected article, a paper on the sub- 
ject of Capital and Labor in its relation to the 
Temperance question. P.S. Dorland spoke at some 
length upon this question, urging temperance educa- 
tion for the young, and the great responsibility of 
parents, giving some touching incidents of his own 
experience, and closing with remarks on the tobacco 
habit. He was followed by J. T. McDowell of New 
York, and D. I. Putman,of this place. The subject 
of Prison Reform was to have been brought before 
this meeting. Friend McDowell spoke briefly as to 
the work in New York and Brooklyn, but the late- 
ness of the hour prevented farther discussion. It 
was thought to have been a very interesting and 
satisfactory meeting, and we trust good may come 
from it. 

On First-day evening our ministering Friends 
were invited to hold a meeting in the Christian 
Church at this place, as their minister was away. 
They did so, and many of our Friends attended that 
service. Friend McDowell in a very beautiful man- 
ner, explained the views of Friends in regard to 


prayer, and asked that all join in a silent waiting be- 


fore God. The silence which followed was deep and 
reverential. Excellent remarks followed from Friend 
Dorland bearing upon the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit and its operation through the human instru- 
ment. ‘Friend McDowell gave a tender and loving 
exhortation and the meeting closed, a hymn being 
sung by the choir. Many expressions of satisfaction 
were given by those who were not Friends, and we 
believe our thus mingling will prove helpful to both 
organizations, 

On Second-day morning short but feeling exer- 
cises were had by our two visiting Friends, and we 
proceeded to the business of the meeting. Reports 
from all our subordinate meetings were in the main 
encouraging, and we closed with love and thankful- 
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ness for the sweet social enjoyment and true spirit- 
ual enlargement which these occasions give. 
M. J. H. 


BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

(Though we have already published a short report of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting, the following, which reached 
us later, seems to present additional points of interest, and 
is also given.— Eps. | 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at Tren- 
ton, N. J., Eleventh month 29, in joint session. The 
men and women transacting business together as 
one body gives satisfaction, and we believe tends to 
strengthen us, as the entire meeting gets the benefit 
of all the exercises, and the annoyance of sending 
messengers back and forth is avoided. The attend- 
ance was good, a number being with us very accept- 
ably from other quarterly meetings, with and without 
minutes. 

Soon after the meeting had settled in the quiet, 
Frances J. Williams from Eatontown, N. J., offered 
a fervent and earnest prayer for the Divine blessing 
to rest upon the services of the meeting, and for the 
true light to shine into every heart. 

Robert Barnes of Purchase, N. Y., said: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and because he liveth I 
live also.” We all stand on an equality. We have 


met without any prearranged form of meeting; we | 


must each be led by our Heavenly Father. Let us 
each stand ready. The watchword of the founders 
was, “ Mind the Light.” We may drift away, but 
there will come a time when God will say: son, 
daughter, give me thine heart. I have yet to find 
the first one who regretted sucha step. They that 
dwell in God dwell in love. It is my concern that 
each of us may be found in our proper places, then 
no matter where we come from, we will receive the 
“ well done” of the Master. 

Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, N. J., said: 
“1 will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail againstit.” The wise man builds a house 
by putting the foundation upon a rock, the wall of 
right material, the size convenient for its purpose, 
with the means of obtaining air and light for the 
well-being of the body. So the spiritual structure 
must have the air and sunlight of Divine truth. Do 
not let us go in darkness and doubt, but seek the 
Divine light and influence that carries us up to the 
throne. Drink of that water of which Jesus said: 
“If ye drink ye shall never thirst again.” How 
simple is God’s plan. One believes one thing, and 
another believes another thing. If we would all come 
down to the rock upon which Jesus declared the 
church was built, we could all harmonize; if we 
could rest here, how lovely the church would be in 
its simplicity! 

Rebecca 8. Flavel, of Ohio, said: “ If ye abide in 
my word, then shall ye know the doctrine.” It is 
not sufficient, and we must not be content unless we 
have all that God intends we should have. Ob, that 
we all might realize for ourselves “ Christ within us, 
the hope of glory.” He said: “My sheep hear my 
voice, and they follow me.” I heard the voice, and 
it spoke peace to my soul. Brothers, in your business 
of life ; sieters, in all of your undertakings, recognize 
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God. Self must die daily that we may live in Christ. 
She continued beautifully and eloquently, and closed 
with an earnest appeal for action and practical work 
in dealing with the problem of intemperance. 

Frances J. Williams, touchingly and tenderly re- 
lated the story of Divine love. “ Fear not little 
flock, it is your father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” 

Lydia H. Price among other things, said, we must 
pass through the fiery furnace of affliction in order 
to appreciate our privileges. “‘ Here am I, Father, do 
with me as thou wilt.” There are blessings all along 
way. The way is not all smooth, but God is always 
walking with his children. I want our religion to be 
a cheerful one, and it will be, if it is the true relig- 
ion. As many as are called by the Spirit of God, 
shall be called the sons of God. Let us not live 
under the empty profession of believing in Jesus, but 
have the Christ of God in our souls, 

Walter Laing, of Bristol, Pa., said in part: Jesus 
called his disciples about him from the fishermen. 
He still calla his disciples to bear testimony. We 
meet together to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
My heart goes out to every one who feels called upon 
to bear testimony of the blessed Jesus. 

After a period of solemn, reverential silence, the 
business of the quarterly meeting was taken up, and 
proceeded with satisfactorily, the visiting Friends 
giving us advice and council. Esther Barnes from 
Purchase, spoke briefly, feeling very much her 
bereavement, having to leave for her home to attend 
the funeral of a dear brother, of whose sudden death 
she was informed while attending meeting. An an- 
nouncement was made that a lunch had been pro- 
vided, and all remained and partook of it. Thus an 
Opportunity was offered for a social mingling and 
commingling together. There was a general expres- 
sion and feeling that we had had a very good quar- 
terly meeting. W. M. M. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


We attended Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 
which was held Twelfth month 2, at Little Britain. 
Arrived at Goshen, Lancaster county, on the day 
preceding, in time for the meeting of ministers and 
elders. 

Levi K. Brown met us at the station and was 
our good host for the night. It was great pleasure to 
be entertained in a home wherein so many traveling 
Friends in days past for a half century had been so 
kindly welcomed. 

Next morning the day dawned bright and beauti- 
ful, the weather moderated, and the roads were good 
for traveling, which made it pleasant for many who 
came long distances in carriages. 

Darlington Hoopes and Ailen Flitcraft were the 
Visiting ministers present, who were favored in their 
communications and spoke to the satisfaction of the 
meeting. After closing the partitions, men’s meet- 
ing was called to order by the clerk, Edwin Buffing- 


| ton, and women’s meeting by Mary F. Brown. 


There were po queries to be considered at this time, 
it being first meeting after Yearly Meeting. Report 
of the Temperance Committee was read and accepted, 





in which it stated that the conference would be sus- 
pended for the winter season. 


A lively interest was manifested on the subject of / 


holding the meeting in joint session. A large ma- 
jority favored it, particularly in women’s branch, but 
men’s branch opposed it for the present, a reason 
given that one monthly meeting had not adopted 
the change, and it was considered advisable by them 
to wait for more unity. They also proposed a change 
in the time of holding their meeting, that it might 
conform to the other quarters of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Both subjects were left till next meet- 
ing for consideration. 

In accordance with the desire set forth in Dar- 
lington Hoopes’s minute, some appointments for 
meetings in the neighborhood were decided upon 
and notice given. After meeting, a pleasant social 
time at the home of Thomas and Mary Ann Stubbs 
was much appreciated, the former having been a 
schoolmate of my husband’s about fifty years ago, at 
Joseph Foulke’s school, at Gwynedd. S35. 2. 


—At Baltimore Monthly Meeting, held at Park 
Avenue on the 7th of this month, our friend John J. 
Cornell asked for and obtained a minute to attend 
and appoint some meetings within the limits of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, with an especial concern for 
the meeting at the city of Washington; looking also 
toward Wilmington, Delaware, within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. H. J. 


THE LIBRARY. 


An important announcement may now be made with 
reference to the proposed volume of Religious Poema, 
by John G. Whittier. Arrangements have been con- 
cluded with the publishers of his books, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, for the production of a neat 
book, of about 140 pages, containing about fifty se- 
lections from his religious and devotional poetry. 


The first edition of this, 1,000 copies, will be ready | 


in a few weeks,—probably by the first of Second 
month. It will be made for the Friends’ General 
First-day School Conference, and will be for sale 
through them at 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 
There will be two kinds of books, one of them in 
plain, substantial form, at 50 cents, intended for gen- 
eral use by teachers and classes in the First-day 
schools; the other, in finer binding, and with an ex- 
cellent portrait of the poet as frontispiece, will be 
sold at a dollar, and will be desired, no doubt, by in- 
dividual purchasers. 

We commend this announcement to Friends gen- 
erally, and to all who are interested in Whittier’s 
work. His poems of faith, aspiration, and devotion 
are among the noblest and purest in our language, 
and it is believed that in this collection all of those 
most highly valued have been included. We think 
the book will be ready, as stated above, early in the 
new year. We shall give further notice by that time. 


The “Journal of the Life and Religious Labors of 
Sarah Hunt,” announced some time ago, has now 
been issued, and is on sale by the publishers, 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
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delphia. It makes a handsome volume of 262 pages, 
and has prefixed an excellent phototype, by Gute- 
kunst, of the venerable and beloved author. 

Sarah Hunt was born at Milton, Saratoga county, 
N. Y., Seventh month 25, 1797, (the daughter of 
Jonathan and Susanna Morey), and died at West 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 16, 1889, 
having nearly completed her 92d year. She was a 
remarkable example of that large company of women 
ministers in the Society of Friends whose labors 
have been visibly endowed with power, and whose 
native force of character made an impression not 
soon to be forgotten. Her long life was one of activity ; 
her “ Journal” records, in 1841, her religious visits in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings, and as late as 1875 she made an extended 
trip to the West, attending meetings in Iowa and 
other States. In a note made after her removal in 
1877, to reside with her son-in-law, David Ferris, at 
West Grove, she says: “ I have attended every meet- 
ing on the Continent of America that is in unison 
with us. In early life my mission was to 


mankind generally, high and low, rich and poor, the 
prisoner in his cell, and legislative bodies, and I was 
always received with that cordial attention the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ invites.” 

The book is for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
and we cordially invite the attention of readers to it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
AT SuNDowN. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Pp. 70. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A SLUMBER Sona. By Nina Lillian Morgan. 
$1.00. Chicago: Searle & Gorton. 


Pp. 124. 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN THE DARK CONTINENT. By 
Rev. James Johnston, A. T. S. Pp. 364. $1.25. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 

MEN’'s THOUGHTS FOR MEN. Chosen and arranged by Rose 
Porter. Pp. 130. $0.50. New York: A. D. F. 
dolph & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

AunT LieFy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. Pp. 50. $0.60. 
New York. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co 

ASPECTS OF CHg&IsT. Studies of the Model Life. 
dett Hart, D. D. Pp. 283. $1.25. 
Treat. 


Ran- 


By Bur- 
New York: E. B. 


THe Wor.p’s Fair ON First-pay.—It is now evi- 
dent that a vehement controversy is to occur at 
Washington upon the question of opening the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair on the first day of the week. An 
association has been formed of those in favor of the 
opening, the Executive and Advisory Committee be- 
ing composed of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops 
Brennan and Spalding, Bishop Potter, Professor 
Swing, Robert Collyer, Mayor Washburne of Chi- 
cago, Hon. Frank Hatton, Samuel Gompers, and H. 
W. Thomas. This Association has had its head- 
quarters in Chicago, but they will now be transferred 
to Washington, as it is desired to have Congress re- 
peal the clause requiring First-day closing, which 
accompanied the appropriation made at last session. 
Much feeling bas been awakened on the subject, and 
the contest in Congress is likely to be very earnest. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

Tue annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held in the meeting-house, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 6. 
Prior to the meeting the “ Swarthmore College Stock 
Trust Association” held its annual meeting, and a 
meeting was also held of the seventy persons who 
are named as a “Board of Corporators,” in the 
amendment which has been procured to the College 
corporation charter. Both these meetings appointed 
committees of conference to arrange for a harmoni- 
ous union of the holdings of stock,and the corpora- 
tors elected officers: President, Joseph Wharton ; 
Vice President, Howard M. Jenkins ; Secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Hall; Treasurer, Robert Biddle. 

The general meeting of the stockholders convened 
at 2 p.m. Reports of the Board of Managers, in- 
cluding reports of the President of the College, were 
presented. The latter was a very interesting paper, 
discussing the progress of the modern ideas of edu- 
cation. We publish, elsewhere, liberal extracts from 
it. It stated that of 36 young men entering the Col- 
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lege this year, 20 have entered for the Engineering | 
course, against 16 in all other courses, (Arts 5, Letters | 


2, Science 4, Irregular 5). There isa call for electri- 
cal application of the general engineering work, and 
two small dynamos have been ordered. A new engi- 
neering building, as stated in last year’s report, is 
greatly needed. The growth of the College proper 
is shown by the following table of students in the 
strictly college classes : 

Men. 
25 
64 
81 
97 


. 109 


Totals. 
51 
128 
165 
178 


190 


Women. 
26 
64 
84 
81 
81 


Year. 
1870-71, 
1880-81, 
1890-91, 
1891-92, a 
1892-93 (to date),. . 
The change by which students buy their own 
books works well. The general library now contains 
10,315 volumes, 391 having been added during the 
year. The library fund now amounts to $10,000, 
made up of the Edgar A. Brown fund, $5000; the 
Dillwyn Parrish fund, $1,000; and the Alumni fund, 
$4000, The Friends’ Historical Library, in the fire- 
proof room, now has 1,767 volumes (many of which 
contain several works each). It is believed that in 
the character of the collection, as well as in the 


number of volumes, there is but one more valu ; on 
_ , ore valuable | the same? It generally is. Then how is it thatsome 


library of Friends’ works in existence. 

The Treasurer’s report showed total receipts of 
$147,232 08, anda balance, Eighth month 31, 1892, of 
$172 96, as against a deficit of $5495.62, last year. 
The receipts from tuition were $62 527.04, from en- 
dowment funds, $11,890, and from sundry college ac- 
counts, $8,280.49; making a total of $82,697 53. (The 
other items in the receipts were from sale of real es- 
tate, legacies, etc.) 
308 29 Of these the principal items are salaries, 
$39,175 21; wages, $9 686 14; repairs, $5,356 17; meat, 





whose terms expired, were all re-chosen. The special 


| committee on the Somerville Hall and girls’ gymna- 


sium, reported that the building fund had now 
reached $10,000, and that the work of erection will 


| be begun as soon as plans and specifications can be 


prepared. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Ediotrs INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE had it on my mind for a long time to propose 
through the columns of the INTELLIGENCER for the 
consideration of Friends, the propriety of changing 
the time of holding Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
holding it a short time previous to Philadelphia, or 
near that and New York, as the most remote West- 
ern Friends are laboring under some disadvantage, ss 
it is now, to make two trips to attend the three, 
when, if they were near together one journey, would 
do for all. G. 


MID-WEEK MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
InDisPosITION having prevented me from enjoying 
social rel'gious worship this morning, I sat, in spirit, 
with the little company usually gathered at our mid- 
week meeting. I was, however, soon drawn (in 
spirit) from them to God, and, feeling deeply im- 
pressed with the following thought, believe it right 
to give expression thereto in this manner. 

‘Let us hold fast the profession of our faith with- 
out wavering; not forgetting the assembling of our- 


| selves together, as the manner of some is, but ex- 
| horting one another.” 


If we consider our children benefited by closing 


| their books, for an hour in the middle of the week 
| and coming into meeting to wait upon the Lord 


(and who does not?) why are not the parents there 


| to partake of the same benefit ? 


Do we believe in the precept of Solomon, “ train 


| up a child in the way he should go,” and then 


refuse or neglect to lead in the way he should go? 

I know itis claimed that in many cases, among 
the men Friends, their absence from mid-week meet- 
ing is not of neglect, but, want of ability, as to time; 


| but, certainly, this cannot be said of that portion of 
| the women Friends, who are housekeepers! If an in- 


vitation to a picnic or reception be received, is not 
the work so mapped out as to leave us free to accept 


are so slow to accept the invitation to ‘‘come worship 


| the Lord in spirit and ia truth ” ? 


The College expenses were $90,- | 


$9,012 80; butter, $2,494.48; provisions, $10,896.38; | 


fuel, $2 555 11. 
At the election for officers, the clerks of the cor- 
poration, the treasurer, and the eight managers 


| 


“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever aman soweth, that shali he also reap.” A. 
Twelffh month 8, 1892 


LET me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 


Lo, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 
But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. —Canon Wilberforce. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
“THE MARKING SysTeEM.’’—At the conference of teachers, 
and others, at 15th and Race Sts., on 3d iust., Prof. R. E. 
Thompson spoke extemporaneously for about three-quarters 
of an hour on this subject. He gave several reasons for op- 
position to it. First, he thought, it failed for the purpose 
intended, as it acts asa spur to the bright pupils who will 
do good work without this incentive, while the laggards do 
not care for marks, and are content if they merely slide 
through. Then it interferes with the right and proper work 
of the schools, for the teacher cannot give his whole thought 
to teaching his class and studying the needs of his pupils}if 
he must bear in mind what mark to give each pupil for the 
recitation; but the most serious objection to the marking 
system is its moral effect, for its tendency is to arouse the 
fierce and selfish competition, which is exciting such a 
baneful influence upon our body politic. Nothing comes 
nearer our idea of hell than a state of society where each 
is striving to get all the good things for himself, regardless 
of the welfare of others. Instead of inspiring teachers 
with a desire to attain to better methods, the dependence 
upon marks tends to make teaching mechanical, and dis- 
penses with the problem of studing the child’s mind and 
meeting his individual needs. He praised the system at 
Amherst College, where the professors send forward their 
classes for promotion, from their own acquaintance with 
their progress, except those who have not done the needed 
work, and these are sent to be examined. 

Prof. Birdsall pointed out that the “ marking” plan did 
not necessarily mean “ranking.’’ He condemned the latter. 

Prof. Maris thought that more thorough and systematic 
work is done in schools where pupils are marked regularly 
and carefully. As to final examinations, he would exempt 
those whose term average reached 80 per cent. 

Dr. Magill strongly supported the view taken by Prof. 
Thompson. He found, as had been said, that when teach- 
ing, the need of keeping strict account for marking pur- 
poses, of each student's answers, distracted his work. He 
thought it a waste of time to hold examinations at the end 
of the school year to find out what the teacher knew per- 
fectly well before the examination was held. A teacher 
who is full of his subject, and takes an individual interest 
in his pupils, has no use for marks. Heexplained and com- 
mended the system in use at Swarthmore, for grading in 
groups the standing of students, avoiding the “ 
plan. 

Clement M. Biddle thought that an ideal teacher might 
be able to dispense with marks, but that with the average 
teacher, liable to be called to account by parents disap- 
pointed over the non-promotion of their children, a record 
of daily marking was necessary. 
stantially the same view. 


ranking’ 


Other speakers took sub- 
Howard M. Jenkins suggested 
that there were two views apparently of the 
work,—one that he should teach ; 


teacher’ 
the other that he should 
simply hear and record recitations ; and asked whether the 
daily marking did not tend to make a teacher mechanical, 
and prevent his growth into an inspiring ability. 

THE ENGINEERING COURSE IN COLLEGE.—It will be 
seen by the following facts, established by the Engineering 
News, and cited by Dr. De Garmo, of Swarthmore, that the 
results of the Engineering course in college are not so 
strictly technical as might be supposed. Of 3,542 college 
graduates in engineering courses, 58.9 per cent. are in 
engineering practice, 7 per cent. are railroad officers, 6.6 per 
cent. are in manufacturing: establishments, 2.1 per cent. are 
contractors, while 25.4 per cent. are engaged in other occu- 
pations. The News remarks: “The fact, therefore, seems 
to us to be established statistically, that engineering does 
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open up a broader field for all kinds of varied talent, and 
aids a man to find some niche suited to him which he can 
fill well, better than any other large profession, and we 
deem this a not unimportant factor in considering whether 
or not it is wise for a young man to enter it. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notses.—The annual Junior- 
Freshman reception was held in the college parlors on the 
evening of the 10th inst. The following committee re- 
ceived for the class of ’94: Stuart Wilder, Mary A. Hayes, 
Frederic H. Gawthrop, 
Ewley, Mary B. Janvier, 


Emma 8S. Chambers, Joseph C, 
David B. Rushmore, 
Broomell, Herman Conrow, Altha T. Coons. 
The Phenix for Twelfth month appeared on the 8th. 
The issue contains a greater number of contributions from 
alumni and ex-members than usual. 


3ertha L. 


J. Russell Hayes, ’88, 
has an article, “At the Grave of Tennyson and at ‘Old- 
worth,’” descriptive of his recent expertences in England. 
Gifford, account of “The 
Creoles of History and the Creoles of Romance,” while sev- 
eral other alumni have communications upon business and 
other topics. Mary L. 


Jobn ex-'90 contributes an 


Wolverton, ’92, draws a beautiful 
lesson in verse, from “ The Fringed Gentian,” and a mem- 
ber of the staff contributes a biographical and critical 
article upon Sidney Lanier. The number is two pages in 
excess of the usual size. 

David B. Rushmore, ’91, has resigned, te nporarily, the 
management of the Exchange and Inter-collegiate News 
departments of the Phenix, but will continue as contributing 
editor. Francis E. Broomell, ’93, will assume the charge of 
these departments. 

The *‘ Shakespeare Evening,” given by the senior class, 
will occur on the 20th inst. Selections wil! be presented 
from “King Lear,” ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” “ Coriolanus,” 
* Julius Cesar,” ‘Twelfth Night,” “As You Like It,” and 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” 
cordially invited. 


Friends of the college are 
George H. Strout, 93, has been chosen baseball mana- 
ger, vice, Walter W. Hibbert, ’93, who has left college to 
enter business. C. 


YOUNG FRIENDS AT OXFORD, PA. 

ON the evening of Eleventh month 21, a few Friends of 
Oxford gathered at the meeting-house to organize a union, 
and on Twelfth month 7th a pe: manent organization was 
established under the title of “* Young Friends’ Assuciation 
of Oxford.” The Constitution and By-laws of Philadel- 
phia Association were adopted with a few alterations. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Isaac A. Passmore; Vice-President, Lizzie MeDon- 
ald; Secretary, Jennie Darlington; Treasurer, Joseph T. 
Reynolds ; and S. L. Martindale, Annie D. Passmore, Mary 
H. Way, with the officers, constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Papers prepared by Granville Coates, on the life of 
George Fox, and one by Lizzie H. Way on the religious 
life of John G. Whittier, were much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. 

The exercises for next meeting are: “‘The Testimonies 
of Friends,’ Mary H. Way ; “The Application of Our Re- 
ligious Beliefs to Daily Life,” Ella Thomas; recitation, 
“Eternal Goodness,” by Lizzie McDonald ; Letters of John 
G. Whittier, to be read by Laura Lynch. We adjourned 
to meet on the 2d of First month, 1893, with the fitting 
extract from our minutes: “The work which thus opens 
before us seems to present an opportunity for each one of 
us to work with renewed zeal to attain a more perfect life, 
and, with broad Christian charity, become better friends of 
each other and better servants of him who said: ‘ Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.’” P. 
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THE P!XIE OF THE PINE BARR ENS. 


Wuat ‘id I say but now? 
That earth was sad, life ful! of sordid cares, 
While ever darker loomed the lonely years: 
Did I say this but now? 


A subtle pine breath fills my little room, 
Rich in suggestions of awakening life ; 
These starry blossoms with their wild perfume 
Recall a sweet, almost forgotten dream 
A merry child I seem, 
Unknowing of the city’s noise and strife, 
Hunting the Pixie by the clear dark stream. 


’Tis she, this perfect thing, 
This elf of briny lands, and resinous woods, 
Who brings this vision of her solitudes 
Where dawns the early spring. 


Where is no greed of gold, no bitter sob 
Of anguish on that pure and pungent air,— 

Where life’s fall pulses to joy’s rhythm throb, 
Where no fierce passions with discordant jar 
The harmony can mar. 

A world as foreign from our struggling care, 
As thongh it breathed upon some sinless star. 

F. M.S. 


TRUE BLFKSSEDNESS. 
It is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art blessed ; 
True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two, possessed. 
Nor to the many is it given, but oniy to the all; 
The joy that leaves one heart unblessed would be for mine 
too small. 


For when my spirit most was blessed, to know another 
grieved 

Would take away the joy from all myself received. 

Nor would I seek to blunt the pain, forgetting others’ woe ; 

From knowledge, not from want of thought, true 
blessedness must grow. 


For blessedness I find this earth of ours is then no place, 

Where still the happiest man must meet his brother’s 
grieving face ; 

And only in one thought I find a joy I never miss, 

In faith to know all grief below will grow to final bliss. 


And he who holds this faith will strive with firm and ardent 
soul, 
And work out his own proper good in working for the 
whole. 
Good only sees this perfect good, the way to it is dim ; 
God only then is truly blest, man truly blest in Him. 
—Ruckert’s Wisdomof the Brahmans. 


AVENGED. 
IF I should quarrel with thee, friend, and say 
Hard things from sudden spite, 
Be sure my sorrow will revenge thee quite 
Before the passing of another day ; 
So give me way. 


Seek not to check the madness of my course ; 
Each word shall be a dart 
To lodge and rankle at mine inmost heart, 
Thou art avengéd by mine own remorse, 
With sevenfold force. 
—Arthur L. Salmon, in the Academy. 
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‘*‘OF ONE BLOOD.” 

A YEAR or two ago, a desperate fight took place be- 
tween the workmen of three coal mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. There was no cause for it but the difference 
of nationality between the gangs. Polesand Hun- 
garians were arrayed against the Irish and Germans. 

A superintendent who had lived many years 
among the miners said to a visitor: “There is no 
hope that they ever will be reconciled. It is a con- 
test of race; the antagonism is in their blood. An 
Irishman and a Hungarian hate each other by in- 
stinct, as a dog does a cat.” 

In the first week of February in this year,a mine 
was submerged at Jeansville. Most of the miners at 
work, some of them Irish, and some Poles and Huns, 
were killed by the foul air. 

All operations were stopped, and a rescue party 
of sixty men set to work to discover the bodies of 
the victims. The whole country side was moved with 
horror and pity. 

On the twentieth day, it was found that four of 
the men were still alive, having been imprisoned for 
nearly three weeks without food in a“ breast” or 
hole in the mine, four feet square. They were Hun- 
garians and Poles. 

The rescuing party, Irishmen, Americans, and 
Germans, in a frenzy of zeal, pushed into the narrow 
gangway leading to this living tomb, and six times 
were driven back fainting, by the deadly black damp. 

Each man knew that he remained in the gangway 
at the peril of his life, but not one turned back. At 
the eighth attempt they reached the breast, and 
found the men still breathing. They could not walk, 
and the gangway,two hundred feet long, was too 
narrow to allow of their being carried out. 

The rescuers devised a plan. They lay down on 
their backs in the long passage. The feet of one man 
touched the head of another, and so, stifled by the 
fatal damp, and nearly covered by water, they passed 
the unconscious victims over their own bodies to the 
mouth of the gangway. 

Outside the opening, Roman Catholic priests and 
Protestant clergymen, physicians, nurses, laborers, 
and delicate women in great numbers stood waiting 
breathless. By and by the line of rescuers appeared. 
The men were covered with mud and blood, their 
miner’s lamps burning in their hats. But they car- 
ried the rescued men, and were met with sobs and 
tears of joy. By one impulse the great crowd began 
to sing the doxology: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Irishmen, Hungarians, Americans, Poles, and 
Germans thanked God in their hearts together that 
these poor brothers of theirs were still alive. For 
beneath all race difference God “ hath made of one 


blood” all the peoples of the earth.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Wuata sublime doctrine it is that goodness cher- 
ished now is eternal life already entered upon !— 
Channing. 


THERE are glimpses of heaven granted to us by 
every act or thought or word which raises us above 
ourselves.— Dean Stanley. 
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EARLY MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Bor common observation and the closest scientific 
study have made it plain that youth is the period of 
sense ascendency. From this most important con- 
clusions follow which we can not ignore without 
payinga heavy penalty. Attention has been called 
to the infant in order to show that, prior to all school 
education, Nature asserts herself aud points the way 
in which the human brain and mind develop. Any 
education that overlooks these facts is directly 
against the organization we possess, and must be 
more or less of a failure. How far our methods have 
been in harmony with them I shall presently at- 
tempt to show. 

For the moment let me follow the child out of 
the stage of infancy into that of school age. The 
boy of five, let ussuppose, is sent to school a perfect 
stranger to books and the usual educational equip- 
ment. Everything on the road to school attracts 
him to such an extent that likely enough he may 
arrive late. When at school the teacher may find 
him so restless that the question of keeping him in 
order so that he shall not disturb others is a matter 
of serious difficulty. So long as he can be kept in 
action things go well enough, to but keep this ac- 
tivity within conventional bounds is the problem. 

Very often repressive measures that quite par- 
alyze his nature are resorted to in order to adapt his 
organism to the environment instead of the reverse 
being attempted. It is forgotten too often that if 
this young creature were not active, even restless, 
impulsive, inattentive—i.e, ever ready to secure 
some new impression—he could not develop after 
Nature’s plan.— Popular Science Monthly. 


MEMORIAL ON ARBITRATION. 


Tue late Episcopal Convention in Baltimore adopted 
the following memorial on arbitration to be sent to 
the governments of the different civilized nations. 
It is clear and unequivocal in the truth which it 
states and is expressed in a courteous, Christian way 
which is very commendable. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America wishes you grace, mercy, and 
peace. We, in codperation with other Christian 
bodies, humbly memorialize you as the guardians of 
your people, in behalf of peaceful arbitration as a 
means of settling such questions as arise between na- 
tions. The spectacle that is presented of Christian 
nations facing each other with heavy armaments, 
ready upon provocation to go to war and settle their 
differences by bloodshed or conquest, is, to say the 
least, a blot upon the fair name of Christians. We 
cannot contemplate without the deepest sorrow the 
horrors of war, involving the reckless sacrifice of 
human life that should be held sacred, the bitter dis- 
tress in many households, the destruction of valu- 
able property, the hindering of education and relig- 
ion, and the general demoralizing of the people. 

Moreover, the maintaining of a heavy war force, 
though war to be averted, withdraws multitudes from 
their homes and the useful pursuits of peace, and im- 
poses a heavy tax upon the people for its support ; 


and further let it be borne in mind that wars do not 
settle causes of disputes between nations on the 
principle of right and justice, but upon the barbaric 
principle of the triumph of the strongest. 

We are encouraged to urge this cause upon your 
consideration by the fact that such has already been 
accomplished, as, for example, by the arbitration of 
Geneva in the Alabama case and by the deliberations 
of the American Conference at Washington, not to 
mention other important cases. It will be a happy 
day for the world when all international disputes 
find peaceful solutions, and this we earnestly seek. 
As to the method of accomplishing this end we make 
no suggestions, but leave that to your superior intel- 
ligence and wisdom in matters of State policy. We 
invoke upon ruler and people the richest blessing of 
the Prince of Peace.—American Advocate of Peace. 


PEACE PROGRESS IN EUROPE. 


Tue Herald of Peace, London, representative of the 
Peace Society of Great Britain, has the following in 
reference to the Society’s Continental influence: 

M. Vasseur, of Paris, writes to Dr. Darby: “ The 
Peace Society has established a good footing on the 
Continent ; and no one can deny it. Its labors, and 
the presence of its representatives, in Italy, in Swit- 
zerland, and in France, are a proof of this. The 
newspaper press also declares it, as I have observed, 
for example, from recent articles in the Secolo, of Mi- 
lan, and the Paix, of Paris. And I think it was a 
good inspiration which led you to Genoa also. And 
it is now known, both in America and in Europe, 
that you have opened a Peace Bureau here in Paris 
—a Bureau which has already rendered useful ser- 
vice. These things have placed the English Peace 
Society in a favorable light on the Continent, and 
have established for it a good rank and a position of 
influence.” 

As “ Peace Sunday,” December 18, 1892 (the Sun- 
day before Christmas Day),is approaching, it is desir- 
able that ministers of the Gospel, of the various de- 
nominations, should be personally invited, in every 
place, to bring the great question of Peace and War 
before their congregations, with special reference to 
its bearing upon their own religious responsibilities. 
A large variety of Peace literature, suitable for dis- 
tribution in this connection, may be found amongst 
the publications of the Peace Society, 47 New Broad 
street, London, E. C. 

The Secretary of the Peace Society (Dr. Darby) 
lately attended, at Genoa, the annual Conference of 
the Association for the Reform and Codification of 
International Law, where he read a paper entitled 
“Tnternational Arbitration and International Law,” 
which gave rise to an interesting discussion. He 
also distributed at the Conference copies of another 
paper, from his own pen, on “ The more Recent Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration.” Copies of both 
these papers, in pamphlet form, are published at the 
oflice of the Peace Society, London, E. C. 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be— 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 
—Browning. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Pror. J. T. RoTHROcK, one of the most able and popular 
members of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has resigned his chair, having been e!ected General 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Forest:y Association. He 
will devote the major part of his time to extending the 
public knowledge of the timber regions of the State, and 
the increase of interest in trees and tree culture. This is 
a very important step taken by the Forestry Association, 
and will certainly much increase its usefulness. Prof. 
Rothrock has a number of plans for the practieal enlarge- 
ment of the work. At meeting of the 
Council, on the 12 h in:t., he was present, and was desired 
to enter immediately on hits duties. The office of the As- 
sociation is at 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


Association's a 


The many friends of William C. and Anna M. Starr 
will be pained to learn by the following extract from a 
private letter, that William is a sufferer from a serious acci- 
dent which happened Eleventh month 18: “ William was 
assisting to raise the roof of his wagon shed at the factory 
to enable it to turn rain better. It was a heavy roof, with 
a ton of gravel on it, and by the sudden giving way of a 
brace the roof fell, striking him, breaking the left hip 
bone ere he was liberated. He has suffered intensely from 
the severe shock to his whole system, and he is caged for 
the coming winter in his bedroom, as at his age (70 years 
it will require 90 days for the bone to knit. But we have 
good cause for thanksgiving that the prospects are good for 
his ultimate recovery, and that he was not instantly killed. 
The surgeon says he is doing as well as is possible under 
the distressing circumstances. His appetite is good, and he 
is beginning to sleep without opiates, which is encouraging. 
Everything that devotion and tender care can do towards 
his restoration will be done.” 

Mary W. Post, one of the pioneer band of Abolitionists, 
the intimate friend of Lucretia Mott, and a co-worker with 
William Lloyd and Wendell Phillips, died 
recently at her residence at Westbury, Long Island. She 


Garrison 


was an exemplary member of the Society of Friends, and 
with her husband, Joseph Post, whom she survived, was 
most faithful in bearing testimony, not only against slavery, 
but for peace, temperance, purity, equal rights for women, 
Indian civilization, and many humane, philanthropic inter- 
ests. She was a deeply interested reader of The Philan- 
thropist from the first, and a faithful helper and co-worker 
with the New York Committee for the Prevention of State 
Regulation of Vice. 
personal friend. 


We mourn her loss as a much beloved 
The Philanthropist, Wy. ¥. 


The police authorities of Munich were lately guilty o 
a singular and medieval piece of conservatism. The Ger- 
man Association for the Reform of Women’s Education was 
forbidden to meet there, because the participation of » 


in a political movement 


men 
could not allowed! It was 
shown that the Association excluded religious and political 


be 


questions from its discussions, that it was allowed to hold 
meetings in other German cities, and that similar meetings 
had been previously held in Munich; but the city authori- 
The women’s meeting was held 
Wiesbaden without objection. 


ties were obdurate. in 


Ata meeting of the 
and Western 


Social Science Club of Kansas 
Missouri at Topeka, recently, a resolution 
presented by Mrs. Geo. Winans, of Junction City, Kan., 
was adopted, asking Geo. M. Pullman to have the smoking 
compartment in sleeping cars removed, in consideration of 
the comfort of travelers. This resolution will be presented, 
it is said, to every woman's organization in the country for 
signature.— Woman's Journal. 


u 
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The new elevated road in Chicago is to have wom 
| as day ticket sellers. 

Idlewild, once the home of the poet, N. P. Willis, at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, has been sold for a private in- 
sane asylum. 


—The largest sheet or pane of glass in the world, it is 
stated, is set in the front of a building on Vine street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It was made in Marseilles, France, and 
measures 186 by 104 inches. 

The Needlework Guild of America, with headquarte: 
at Philadelphia, gathered from its fifty-seven sections 7,47:3 
garments, distributing them among benevolent institutions 








and in cases of private relief.— Faith and Works. 

It is reported thata woman has been elected road 
overseer in Clay county, Kansas. If she one of the 
many women who are kept closely at home on the farm for 
six months of the year because of almost impassable roads 


18 


she will make good use of the opportunities afforded by her 
office.— Woman's Journal. 

The announcement is made that Count Tolstoi pur 
poses paying a visit to the United States next spring. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that he will not come to be lion 
ized. His object is “to live with the farmers, to study 
their methods of agriculture and stockraising, to become 
acquainted with the people of America who cultivate the 
soil.” 

John G. Whittier’s birthplace has been bought by 
James H. Carleton, a wealthy citizen of Haverhill, Mass. 
and will be donated by him to the city,{the building and 
grounds to be managed by a Board of Trustees and to be 
kept as nearly as possible in their present condition. The 
land comprises about thirty acres, lying five miles east of 
the city and a mile north of the Merrimac river. The 
place is of easy access to visitors by the Haverhill, Merri- 
mac and Amesbury railroad. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, long known for his efforts for the 
abolition of slavery, died at Algiers, on the 26th of Eleventh 
month last. The chief field of his operations has been in 
Africa. The Christian him: “When the 
name of this prelate was mentioned he was seldom thought 
of as belonging exclusively to the Roman Catholics, but 
rather as a great friend of humanity, who believed in man 
more than in the Church, and in the improvement of the 
human condition more than in the 
sect of which he was a member.” 


Union says of 


advancement of the 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE International Monetary Conference, at Brussels, is 
about to adjourn without having reached any conclusion 
in regard to silver. Senator Jones, of Nevada, one of the 
American delegates, delivered an able and extended ad- 
dress on the 13th and 14th inst., reviewing the history of 
the use of silver in coinage. 

THE South Carolina House, on the 13th, passed a Pro- 
hibition bill. A dispatch says, it is not thought the Senate 
will concur. 

WorLp’s Fair Directors and others of Chicago are said 
to be considering the feasibility of keeping the Fair open 
for another year after November next. 

THE interest and excitement in Paris over the disclos- 
ures in connection with the Panama Canal corruption con- 
tinues, and on the 13th M. Ponvier, the Minister of Finance 
in the present government, was forced to resign, as his 
name was closely associated with that of Baron Reinach, a 
prominent agent in the business. who died suddenly, a few 
weeks ago, and is now believed to have committed suicide. 
Count deLe d the 
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Suez Canal, and has been the head of the Panama Canal 
enterprise, is likely to be prosecuted. 

THE Cincinnati Presbytery, on the 13th, adopted, by a 
vote of 31 to 27, a report of a committee recommending the 
suspension from the ministry of Prof. Henry P. Smith, of 
Lane Theological Seminary, who was convicted on two 
charges of “heresy.” The trial of Prof. Briggs is still in 
progress at New York. 

A SPECIAL committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has made a report advocating the enforcement of 
a national quarantine. 

A CHICAGO despatch says that up to December Ist the 
World’s Fair expenditures have been $12,460,235.61, and the 
receipts $13,229,451.98. 

NOTICES. 
*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 


mittee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend Spruce 
Street meeting (corner of 9th street), on First-day morning, 


oval 


Baking 


Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tarter baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Furnish ing of a Superior Quality 


of Goods in combination 
with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved ou 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


§ F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


Twelfth month 18, at 10.30 o’clock; also a sub-committee 
will be in attendance at Fair Hill Meeting, corner of Ger- 
mantown avenue and Cambria street, on the afternoon of 
the same day, at 3.30 o’clock. 

Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


*.* The United First-day evening meetings will be 
held this month, at 17th street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 
o'clock. The company of all who feel a live interest in 
our religious Society is solicited. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held in the 
Chester Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 18, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

John J. Cornell will be present and address the meeting. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 

*,.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month occur as 
follows: 

16. Representative Committee, Race St., Philadelphia. 

22. Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, Millville, Pa. 


Squitable — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Ss. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 


Capital Paid Up, 
Surplus and Profits, 


Investment Securities 


Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 
Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


W ouldn’t You 


rather have beautiful paper on your walls thar ugly? 
It costs no more. You may choose by mail. Let us 
send you 100 samples for 8c. Prices, 5 to Svc. a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


NOW READY! 


Just Published 


6é 
‘THE JouRNAL oF SaRaH Hunt” 
Late of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


| 
| 
| 


Printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. With 
portrait and autograph. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 
The work contains a very interesting and instructive 
account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry 


Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subseriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 8S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per eent. 





ARVI Merchants’ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.| Trust Company 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 82,840,000 | 611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112 MRO | GAEREAD omortibed, . - +: + + MggnenjO 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 | SURPLUS...’ +e aes att ae 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . . . . . 5,190.5 


Offer subject to prior sale and advance @2¢? 
, of aa without notice ’ $600,000 | Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate insured 


Six percent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of | Proved Collateral” Surety entered for Administratersand others 
‘The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,” secured by com- | The meee oe acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- | Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards per annum. 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 


105 and interest. JoseErH R. RHOADS, President. 
E H AUSTIN MANAGER Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
° ” 5 ’ 


ROBERT Morris EAR ty, Sec’y & Treas. 
518 WALNUT 8TREET, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILLIAM B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, 8. Davis . 
Howard Butcher, aes M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
A .Graham Flliot, n F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas R Gill, John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Thos A.Gummey, John Lacas, J. Bolton Winpenny, 


A wal ’ ij J eiiecenens “ 
NEW MAN S i " The use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 
ART STORE Pe a medium for advertisements will, we think, befownd 
806 Market St. ); S | very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
Mirrors, Pictures, ‘5 | paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
Frames, Etc. } 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
| ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@8"When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 
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@LUB RATES FOR 1893 


OTHER PERIODIGALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR B OTH. 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . ‘ ‘ ; $3.25 ScRIBNER’Ss MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; ‘ : $5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) , : : ; 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . j i 6.10 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4.) : s . ; 5.70 HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.) : ' ' 5.60 
ATLNTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) ; ; . 5.75 
THE COSM@POLITAN, ($3.) . ‘ . , 4.75 
HovUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1. ‘ ‘ ; 3.25 PorpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) E ; 7.10 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. ; . ° 4.26 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ; 7 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) : ; ; : 5.00 St. NicHOLAS, ($3.) . ; ; . : 5.10 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . : : ; 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
HARPER’s BAZAR, ($4.) . . : . ; 5.7 Wenn Awann, (0840.) - : ; — 

: iene “2 MorTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD, ($2.) 4.10 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . . . 450 = P Blackburn oa 7 ; . < 2.90 
LITTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.) : : ; 9.60 | ; 1208 Bolten'Sr ($1.50.) . : 3.50 
CuicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) ; ‘ ‘ 3.25 * Yin Totes e. Uke , ($1.50.) : - 3.50 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4.) . ‘ : 3 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) .. ; ‘ 4.50 
THE CriTIc, ($3.) ; ; ; . 5.10 THE FarRM JOURNAL, ($0.50.) . 2.70 
THe Home MAKER, ($2.) ‘ : ; ‘ 4.00 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.) . ‘ ‘ . 4.10 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . ‘ . 4.00 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50. 3.80 


*.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $240 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*«* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do 
uot wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





